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FROM PRIMITIVE TO MODERN SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 


world where some degree of self- 

government may not be found. 
The primitive social entity, the family, 
is everywhere self-governing. It fol- 
lows its own customs as it wills, and it 
regulates the conduct of its minors un- 
der an absolutism that, as a rule, ef- 
fectively meets the ends for which the 
family was created. Self-government 


T wonit is probably no part of the 


in this form is conducted without any 


interference from higher authority ex- 
cept in the case of flagrant abuse, or 
when internal disturbance ex- 
ternal peace. As a rule, however, this 
petty four-walled state exercises un- 
questioned jurisdiction within territory 
inviolate. 

It seems curious that in the next 
higher grade of social organization we 
should find uncivilized man exhibiting 
a strikingly effective form of self-gov- 
ernment. With the better class of 
Savages the community is pure 
democracy. With no elaborate. para- 
phernalia of ballot and of formal elec- 
tions, and without enacted laws, the 
community governs itself without con- 
scious effort. The process is a sort of 
instinctive automatism, not unlike that 
which regulates the collective life of 
gregarious animals: beavers, prairie- 
dogs, bees and ants. In the conduct of 
affairs public opinion asserts itself ac- 
cording to an intuitive sense of right 
and of justice. This, of course, so far 
as it goes, represents an ideal political 
condition—a paradise that has been 


lost to us in the maze of the intricate 
strivings, the multitudinous achieve- 
ments and the manifold contentions 
thereover, necessarily attendant upon 
civilized progress. 

If this progress means anything it 
cannot mean that it must carry us ever 
farther and farther away from the 
primitive ideal. Though our modern 
civilization is of increasingly complex 
growth it may not well go on indefinite- 
ly under conditions that make such 
complexity an ever waxing burden. The 
load would at last grow too heavy; 
civilization would perforce perish from 
the incubus of its own accretions. It 
will not do for the greater part of the 
energies of civilized man forever to be 
devoted to the mechanism of govern- 
ment—regulating, policing, punishing, 
and otherwise protecting the individ- 
ual in his rights and against the aggres- 
sions of his fellows—until little time or 
strength is left either to achieve or en- 
joy the fruits of our advanced develop- 
ment. It would be much like possess- 
ing a library so fine and so extensive 
that the task of properly, caring for it 
left us no time to enjoy its contents. 
But the waste of energy that attends 
the care of creaking political machin- 
ery—-worn out in some parts by the 
friction of over-use and in others by 
mal-adjustment—threatens the secure 
possession and profitable utilization of 
what civilization has gained for us. 

The thoughtful student of affairs sees 
that the end and aim of civilization—if 
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its immense achievements in science and 
industry are to be made _ abidingly 
worth while—must be the shaping of 
individual character to the requirements 
of an ideal State which shall assure 
freedom in the full enjoyment of all its 
blessings; a State in which all public 
functions shall be conducted under the 
smooth-running machinery of a per- 
fected organism that gives the individ- 
ual no more conscious concern than 
do the workings of the innumerable 
parts of his own healthy, body. There 
seems no reason why this end should 
not ultimately be reached under the 
wisdom made potential by the vast 
store of knowledge accumulated in the 
course of civilization; a wisdom direct- 
ed and applied by an enlightened sense 
of right,—just as under the more limit- 
ed conditions of the better savage state 
a like end is attained through the intui- 
tive application of the knowledge rep- 
resented in funds of accumulated ex- 
perience and of traditions of right do- 
ing, guided by an innate sense of equity 
and of consideration for one’s fellows. 
_ Moreover, in the savage state every 
individual enjoys equally with his fel- 
lows all the benefits resident in the fact 
of social organization. In this respect 
that state stands far ahead of civiliza- 
tion in its present stages; even in its 
highest developments civilization has 
nothing like this to show. On the con- 
trary, the fruits of civilization are en- 
joyed only by a comparatively few per- 
sons. The great mass remains exclud- 
ed from its blessings, or at the best is 
accorded meager crumbs from _ the 
board so abundantly spread. The 
miserable are all the more wretched for 
the consciousness of better conditions 
about them. The degradation of 
civilized men is far darker and more 
repellant than are similar moral and 
physical conditions upon correspond- 


ing planes of savagery, which mean re- 
tarded elevation rather than degrada- 
tion. In this respect civilization in its 
present aspects has more kinship with 
the barbaric stage than with the free 
democracy of savagery. Barbarism, 
as in the native States of India, for ex- 
ample, accumulates the fruits of collec- 
tive toil for the exclusive enjoyment of 
a few potentates who surround them- 
selves with ‘the evidences of fabulous. 
wealth and revel in sensuous delights; 
the masses labor on in wretchedness 
and go the hopeless ways of famine 
and pestilence. 

It is, however, in no pessimistic spirit 
that these statements are made. If 
civilization were to halt on its present 
levels, were to rest content with its 
present achievements and hold aloft no 
higher standards than those of material 
advantage that nowadays are so flaunt- 
ingly displayed for the multitude’s ambi- 
tion—even as conquerors of new lands 


- whetted the desires of their men with 


alluring presentments of golden cities 
awaiting pillage—then it well might be 
indicted as a failure. To this the free- 
dom of a frank and intelligent savagery 
would be vastly preferable. But civili- 
zation has ideals and barbarism lacks 
them utterly. Barbarism is a completed 
phase; civilization represents an incom- 
plete evolution. Civilization has car- 
ried along with it much of barbarism, 
and thus far has failed to eliminate the 
desires, the passions, the greeds, and 
the perverted motives of the latter. On 
every hand the spirit of barbarism 
finds expression among us in sentiment 
and in conduct—manifest in the spirit 
that scoffs at every effort to realize 
ideals commonly accepted. And in its 
fermentings civilization has precipitat- 
ed great masses of humanity to the 
abasement of an imverted savagery, 
noisome and foul, to infest the slums 
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ot cities and demean honorable indus- 
try. But the trend of civilization is 
away from these depths, and its ideal 
is to make the favors and privileges of 
the few the endowments and rights of 
the many. 

The state of uncivilized man socially 
and politically, admirably meets the re- 
quirements of his unsophisticated con- 
dition. But it is inadequate to the ends 
of organization in wider masses, and to 


those larger purposes for which nation- 


al unity is demanded. Not until the 
higher stages of modern civilization are 
reached does the principle of self-gov- 
ernment apply, on an extended scale, 
and even then only crudely as com- 
pared with the effectiveness which it ex- 
hibits in primitive units, and to a de- 
gree in the civilized local communities 
whose forms and methods have been 
evolved from the primitive. In all 
phases of national government short of 
those represented by the highest civil- 
ization coherence in the state is main- 
tained only under the iron hand of ab- 
solutism. Democratic local forms ex- 
ist in many parts of the world, as in the 
Russian mir and the Japanese village. 
In these and like instances the system 
is well developed for purely local pur- 
poses. But the type lacks the comple- 
tion of that presented in the savage 
community, for the reason that into the 
midst of the former is thrust the auto- 
cratic hand of superior authority, modi- 
fying things with externally imposed 
limitations and profoundly affecting in- 
dividual character by its cramping and 
warping influences. 

Within historic times there migrated 
from the forests of central Europe 
various Germanic tribes who, with 
other savage virtues, carried to distant 
parts their crudely efficient institutions 
of self-government. These took root 
in the two extremes, Great Britain and 


Iberia. In the latter the popular and 
representative governments of the sev- 
eral Spanish kingdoms were evolved 
from this heritage even before England 
achieved her parliament; in both lands 
self-government grew up under similar 
auspices. In Spain, however, these 
splendid growths, after flourishing and 
developing for centuries, were gradual- 
ly, but relentlessly, uprooted by the 
usurping might of a kingcraft that had 
long recognized the derivation of its 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned only at last to belie its origin and 
claim authority by right divine. It is 
remarkable that, even well into the 
nineteenth century, a genuine progress 
of civilization in Spain was_ thence- 
forward attended by a tightening of the 
grasp of absolutism. In England, how- 
ever, the reverse has been the case; 
there has been a steady advance in self- 
government. 

Both countries planted mighty do- 
mains beyond the seas. Back to the 
depths of the German forests may be 
traced the lines of growth that have pro- 
duced the imperial American republic. 

The theory that a people, like an in- 
dividual, if it is to achieve the robust 
character essential to a healthy exist- 
ence, must be left to work out its own 
destiny unhampered and _ unaided, is 
widely held and seems highly attractive 
in its statement. The experience of the 
United States of America, the most 
powerful offshoot of Germanic self-gov- 
ernment, is cited as strongly supporting 
this proposition. This great child of 
modern democracy has lately been 
brought to a new period in its develop- 
ment through the relations which it has 
assumed towards various transoceanic 
children of the decadent State wherein 
the other powerful expressions of Ger- 
manic democracy fell to ruin. It 1s 
therefore a matter of moment for us to 
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examine the aforesaid theory in its re- 
lation to existing conditions. 

The great American republic was 
founded upon the principle of demo- 
cratic self-government. Its people had 
been trained therein for more than a 
century before achieving their national 
independence. They had therefore well 
equipped themselves to go their own 
way to a mighty estate among the 
world’s powers; moreover, their geo- 
graphical position was peculiarly favor- 
able to unimpeded development. 

Now let us glance at the peoples for 
whose future our country has become 
sponsor, and in whose behalf many in- 
telligent persons have urged that they 
be left to work out their own salvation 
on the basis of independent national ex- 
istence! In the case of the islands at 
our doors, it will be seen that their in- 
habitants are chiefly of Spanish race, 
largely tinctured by contact with an in- 
terspersed African population that forms 
something like one third of the whole. 
Perhaps the population of Spanish 
blood, under favoring conditions, might 
become as capable of self-government 
as were their sturdy ancestors. But 
all their experience with government— 
in which they have participated but little 
—has been along the perverted and thor- 
oughly corrupt lines exemplified by the 
masters sent them from the mother 
country. The African inhabitants are 
children of slavery—which has been ex- 
tinct in these islands for much less than 
a generation—and they are essentially 
ignorant of any principles of government 
whatever. 

In the Oriental archipelago the 
enormous indigenous population is 
composed of numerous nationalities, 
different in language, and _ without 
bonds of unity. In the cultivated por- 
tions a dominion of more than three 
centuries has established the social in- 
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stitutions, the political and economic 
methods, and to an _ extraordinarily 
limited extent the language, of the mas- 
ter race. The people at large have not 
the remotest idea of self-government be- 
yond its very slight local applications; 
their conceptions of political functions, 


both local and general, are derived 


solely, from corrupt and _ inefficient 
methods of Spanish civil and military 


control reinforced by the exactions and 


oppressions of the religious orders 
which there, alone in the whole Chris- 
tian world, have retained their ancient 


secular prerogatives. The numerous 


wild tribes doubtless have their primi- 
tive savage democracy; in the more 
southerly islands various “sultans” 
maintain the despotism of barbarous or 


semi-barbarous States. It is remark- — 


able that in this archipelago the Spanish 
explorers found the easternmost con- 
fines of the Mahometan faith that in 
their own land had only just been cast 
down from the last seat of a high and 
brilliant culture. | 
What chance is there that these in- 


-sular peoples, either in the Fast or in the 


West, would ever work out their own 
destiny if left to themselves? There 
must necessarily be some foundation, 
some preparation, before such results 
can be expected. In the case of the in- 
dividual the child must have some care, 
some training, for the life he is to lead 
when grown. If his training has been 
in disorderly and evil ways what may 
be expected of him? The prospects 
would be very much against the human 
waif cast loose in infancy in a city slum, 
or left exposed in a forest wild. What 
reason is there to believe that the so- 
called republic of Hayti, if left to work 
out its own destiny, would ever, between 
now and doomsday, grow to be anything 
else than the benighted land that it is 
at present—given over to cannibalism, 
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voodooism and anarchy? And what 
likelihood is there that Cuba, if left to 
itself, would become other than, if not a 
second Hayti, at least a nation in no 
way superior to, or more orderly than 
the most turbulent lands of South 
America? Moreover, is there any other 
way of leaving the Filipinos to achieve 
their own future than for us to stand 
aside and let them fight it out among 
themselves until the strongest race of 
the lot subdues the others? 

In both Cuba and the Philippines the 
outcome of leaving them to themselves 
could be no other than the unfailing 
South American consequence—the es- 
tablishment of chronic disorder. In 
Cuba and the Philippines, as in Ecuador 
and Venezuela, in Guatemala and 
Nicaragua, the political leaders are of 
identically the same schooling, the same 
ambitions, the same motives, the same 
proclivities—all alike disposed to get 
affairs into their own hands for their 
own aggrandizement. The great masses 
would simply divide factionally accord- 


ing to the contentions of their leaders. 


There would be no lack of ostensible is- 
sues, framed with flaming eloquence, 
but these issues would all resolve them- 
selves down to a matter of public 
plunder. 

In the really heroic struggle for in- 


dependence on the part of the various. 


Spanish-American countries many of the 
leaders were unquestionably devoted to 
the cause of liberty. Like Bolivar, they 
were often men of cultivation, educated 
in Europe and fired with enthusiasm for 
the abstract ideals set forth in the writ- 
ings of the French apostles of free gov- 
ernment and free thought. But they 
were backed by no popular aspirations 


- —at the most the negative aim to be rid 


of existing oppression, with no thought 
of remedy beyond that of a change of 
masters—and their rival ambitions sur- 
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passed their patriotic devotion. Inces- 
sant civil strife has been the conse- 
quence. The familiar ring of the 
manifestos and the proclamas, already 
plentiful in the islands now in our 
charge, indicates that, given the oppor- 
tunity, events there would take like 
courses. 

We are asked to look at Mexico as 
an instance of a country once the very 
example of misrule, but now, by merely 
being let alone, growing up into power 
and prosperity ; and at Japan, which also 
we perhaps might have seized, as com- 
pared with India under British rule. 
Cuba, it is argued, might go the way of 
Mexico if left to herself, while the 
Filipinos might stand where the Japa- 
nese now do. But Mexico had to endure 
more than a half century of turmoil be- 
fore a strong hand arose to compel 
tranquillity. And it was an impulse 
from without, the impulse of commer- 
cial development, together with the 
moral pressure exerted by the imme- 
diate neighborhood of our own power- 
ful country, that aroused in that rich 
land a sense of self-interest so strong 
as to override the tendencies towards 
internal disorder. In the case of Japan 
the comparison is hardly. felicitous. For 
centuries Japan has been a great em- 
pire and has borne within herself all the 
seeds of self-development. British In- 
dia has always been a collection of dis- 
cordant states; whatever England may 
yet have failed to accomplish there, she 
has certainly. put an end to internal 
strife and has done much for the bet- 
terment of the land. The Philippines, 
likewise, comprise no single nationality 
in one great people, as does Japan.» 
There is no example of how the hetero- 
geneous races that inhabit that archi- 
pelago could ever unify themselves into 
one independent state. 

Having assumed the responsibilities 
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that we have, it would be nothing short 
of a national crime to permit such rash 
experiments to be tried. The loss of 
life attendant upon the processes of 
pacification is small in comparison with 
the perpetual bloodshed that would fol- 
low giving the islands over to the con- 
tentions of races and of factions. We 
cannot avoid grave mistakes at first. 
But the tendencies must steadily be for 
the better ; our administration can hard- 
ly fail to assure a government im- 
mensely superior to anything possible 
under independent auspices. 

Social disorder, with insecurity of life 
and property, is something just as 
calamitous in its relation to human wel- 


fare when it occurs without our borders | 


as it would be in our own land. There- 
fore when it comes within our power to 
bring it to an end it is clearly our 
province and our duty to do it. The 
higher civilizations, under the commu- 
nity of interests that now embraces the 
whole world, have the responsibilities 
of a trusteeship for the weaker peoples. 
It is true that various recent events give 
a somewhat sinister, not to say ironical, 
cast to the conceptions of this function 
entertained by certain great powers. But 
it is only lately, that these duties have 
been recognized as such; it is natural 
that their exercise should be compli- 
cated with the ambitions of States, with 
international jealousies, with commer- 
cial greed, and with the various other 
motives that have long impelled men 
and peoples to play the meaner_part. As 
time goes on these duties must stand 
out clearer, and will be pursued with 
increasing singleness of purpose. 


Why should we take upon ourselves. 


this new burden in the task of training 
foreign and inferior peoples in the ways 
of orderly self-government when we are 
already loaded down with vexed prob- 
lems that proceed from our own de- 
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ficient progress along the same path? 
Indeed, it may weil be asked: To what 
extent have we_ ourselves _ really 
achieved self-government? We have 
made the principle the cornerstone of 
our political institutions ; we have a very 
elaborate apparatus for carrying it into 
effect. In certain limited ways it really 
is effective, as in the town-meeting gov- 
ernments of New England; and also as 
expressed in the general elections of 
perhaps many States, so far as the 
popular will can therein find utterance. 
But, on the other hand, look at our city 
governments, corrupt and boss-ridden, 
as a rule, throughout the land; the 
worst in the civilized world, taken all in 
all, and wastefully extravagant the best 
of them! Look at our legislative bodies 
from the lowest to the highest, irrespon- 


sible to the public they were intended to. 


represent, except under an overwhelm- 
ing expression of sentiment upon ex- 
citing issues, but chronically pliable to 
the will of great corporations and 
powerful moneyed interests! Look at 
several of the greatest States of the 
Union, subjected to dictatorships as 
completely as any, South American 
country ever was—and one of these, at 
least, no more of a democratic republic 
than they; having no pretense of a fair 
ballot and with voting-lists that include 
the names of dogs and of dead men! 
Look at the manipulation of the ballot 
in various other States, notably in cer- 
tain ones where at times the number of 
votes reported cast exceeds that of the 
entire voting population of the preced- 
ing census! Look at yet another group 
of States with suffrage provisions so 
framed as to disfranchise an ignorant 
class of one race—which is well—and 
enfranchise a correspondingly ignorant 
class of the dominant race, which cer- 
tainly is not well! Look at the upper 
branch of the Congress, so constituted, 
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according to an imequitable theory of 
government, as to make it possible for 
a combination of sparsely settled States 
of the Union to exert their will superior 
to that of other States comprising a total 
population many times in excess. Look 
at the elections in which the ruler of the 
nation has been chosen by a minority 
of the people! And look at our sub- 
jection to the will of men long dead as 
embodied in organic law shaped for the 
requirements of an age when economic 
and social conditions were quite other 
than those of today! All this is certain- 
ly not democratic self-government. 

We manifestly have our full share of 
wrongs to right at home, and in that 
respect have no call to go abroad to 
employ our reformative impulses. But 
the teacher learns in teaching. And 
somehow the logic of events has a way 
of manifesting itself quite different from 
that which the logic of sentiment might 
urge us to follow in taking up one ques- 
tion after another in orderly sequence. 
While we are all dutifully engaged in 
promoting our pet reforms with quiet 
ardor, a strange lot of new issues is 
thrust upon us without warning, bring- 
ing confusion into the midst of sedate 
groups, redistributing men in their af- 
filiations and making much marvel at 
strange political bedfellows newly 
brought together. 
patriotic citizens stand aghast at the de- 
parture from long established traditions 
and from politics that seemed to have 
become part and parcel with the nation- 
al fabric, there are others equally 
patriotic, and perhaps more comprehen- 
sive of vision, who, while realizing the 
greater strain to which our institutions 
must be put under the new tests, never- 
theless feel no regret that we have ex- 
ceeded the bounds of a comfortable 
continental isolation, and are even dis- 
posed to rejoice that conditions have 


But though many . 


arisen to make us feel how closely we 
are a part of the whole world, our in- 
terests more definitely identified with 
those of humanity at large. With the 
greater energies demanded for dealing 
with greater problems may we not hope 
to be better equipped for meeting those 
that have long baffled us? 

If we do not rightly cope with the 
new conditions we must fail alike both 
with them and with the old. In wide 
diffusion of popular intelligence we stand 
high among the nations. But we have 
applied that intelligence too little to the 
conduct of public concerns. Now, 
however, we see our national authority 
energetically and, on the whole, success- 
fully, exerted in the summary reform of 
long accumulations from medieval 
methods in administration; letting day- 
light into dark places, applying the 
principles of modern hygiene, of en- 
gineering science and of advanced civic 
economy to the conversion of disease- 
breeding and fever-ridden cities into 
model municipalities—clean, well-paved, 
admirably administered, and brought 
under conditions of sanitation that not 
only enormously diminish their own 
mortality but protect our own land 


against a long-standing danger which 


has often inflicted upon us untold harm. 
This result alone is well worth many 
times the cost of the war with Spain 
and that in the Philippines. Must not 
such achievements make us more keen- 
ly alive to the practicability and the 
value of handling our own civic prob- 
lems, of reforming our own misgoverned 
cities, by measures of like common 
sense? Will not the spectacle of a com- 
petent civil service giving excellent ad- 
ministration to the affairs of our col- 


-onies make us alive to the desirability 
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of looking after home affairs with cor- 
responding efficiency? 
It is in this broader fashion that the 
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problems of modern self-government 
now seem destined to be approached. 
Perhaps no race of men is not in some 
fashion inherently capable of self-gov- 
ernment. The growth of the principle 
in human nature, however, cannot be 
looked for without due preparation of 
the soil and a cherishing of the young 
plant, necessitating as well the eradica- 
tion of noxious vegetation. For the 
weaker peoples a tutelage at the hands 
of the stronger and more capable is 


essential. The ideal towards which 
civilization is striving with growing 
consciousness comprises not only self- 
governing peoples but a self-governing 
world in which the public concerns of 
humankind shall eventually be adminis- 
tered under an.- intelligent mutuality as 
complete in automatic efficiency as that 
of the primitive savage democracy in 
meeting the simple needs of its com- 
munity. | 


TO STOP GRAFT 


come thoroughly convinced that 

dishonesty is rampant on every 
hand. The investigations which have 
been made by the national and State 
government into the land frauds; the 
rebates of the Standard Oil Company ; 
the cheating in connection with the 
Chicago & Alton railroad; the graft of 
the big insurance companies; the steal- 
ings in the furnishing of the new State 
capitol of Pennsylvania—these official 
exposures, added to the reliable maga- 
zine and newspaper exploitations of 
other forms of graft, both public and 
private, all taken together have satis- 
fied the people that the acquiring of 
wealth by grossly dishonest methods is 
rampant. 

Not only so, the voters are united- 
ly of the opinion that this age of graft 
should come to an end. They feel no 
disposition to be lenient towards those 
who are doing the robbing. 

With public sentiment thus hostile 
to graft, and a unit for its exposure 
and punishment, ought there not also to 
be a general agreement as to the best 
methods of stopping it? 

Unquestionably, public opinion sup- 
ports President Roosevelt and other ex- 


T@ voters of this country have be- 


ecutives in their efforts to punish evil 
doers and prevent future wrong-doing. 
It likewise favors the passage of more 
stringent laws. 

But it may well ask itself whether the 
attempts now being made will reach the 
root of the evil at which they are di- 
rected. Will they effectually check the 
dishonesty? Will not their effect be 
temporary,’ 

The widespread graft has been ex- 
tending for many years, until now it 
has attained to vast and most alarming 
proportions. It is like a.disease which 
has become chronic and has _ seized 
upon the vital organs. And every dis- 
order of such a character, whether in 
the human body or body politic, can 
only be cured through a removal of the 
cause. 

In order, therefore, to arrive at an 
agreement as to the remedy, it is neces- 
sary to determine just what are the un- 
derlying causes. 

Persons may be found who think that 
this generation is more degenerate than 
its predecessors, that in fact the num- 
ber of persons willing to do wrong for 
the sake of gain has become so large that 
every opportunity to make money by 
fraud is accepted. 
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To this charge I very strongly object. 
And whether this generation be more 
or less honest than that which imme- 
diately preceded it, one thing is certain, 
the people now living, as well as their 


ancestors, are sound at the core. The 
great mass of them not only gain their 
livelihood honestly, but condemn the un- 
scrupulous short cuts to wealth. As 


compared with the whole number of 


adults in the country, those who have 
thrown aside their allegiance to the ten 
commandments are few indeed. 

One of the causes of graft, although 
a minor one, is that punishment has not 
been meted out to the guilty. Undoubt- 
edly, some members of the community, 
particularly at this juncture when pover- 
ty. is so dreaded and dreadful, must be 
restrained in order to prevent them 
from combating it without regard to 
the moral law. 

The most effective appeal to such, is 
not to their consciences but to. their 
fears. Consequently, the attempts now 
being made to fine, and particularly to 
imprison, the criminal rich, will have 
some effect in deterring others. 

However, inasmuch as faith in im- 
munity is not a chief cause of this, or 
any other, class of crimes, the under- 
mining of that faith will go but a little 
way towards staying their sweep. We 
must look farther, and a great deal 
farther, than this for both cause and 
cure. 

Explanatory in a measure of the pres- 
ent dash for wealth, regardless of the 
"means used, is the existing environment. 
Everyone is much influenced by the 
moral atmosphere in which he lives. 
We are known by the company, we keep. 

Not only is a horror of penury now 
oppressive, but the aspiration for wealth 
is also acute. There are so many things 
which great wealth can bring—things 
hard to do without, as most people must. 
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How delightful it is to take annually 
a long vacation; to visit Europe or go 
around the world; to possess an auto- 
mobile and the time to enjoy it; to own 


and occupy a beautiful residence; to at- 


tend the theatre and the opera, appro- 
priately clad; to eat, drink and be 
merry without regard to the money cost. 
Contrasting these luxuries with the dep- 
rivations, discomforts, and_ constant 
self-denials of a life of poverty, and the 
small and slow returns to honest toil, it 
is not strange that human nature should 
yield to the temptation to get rich 


quickly. 
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No doubt one’s environment would be 
far less of a temptation to graft, if 
poverty were rendered less common and 
less terrible by means of an increased 
remuneration to labor; but that is not 
the most fundamental nor most re- 
movable cause. 


The source of the existing readiness 
to acquire riches, without regard to the 
commands of either the statute or the 
mora! law, may be traced, I feel sure, 
to the manner in which we choose na- 
tional, State and municipal legislators. 
Almose invariably these public officials, 
who are endowed with tremendous 
powers for the weal or woe of the com- 
munity, are chosen from districts, usual- 
ly single, by plurality vote. In every 
such district a very small percentage of 
the votes cast determine the result of an 
election. The smaller the district the 
more surely this is the case, but it is 
true also of most of the Congressional 
districts, which are the largest of any. 

If in a district one party has undis- 
puted control, then the decision is made 
—too often by the use of money or 
fraud—in the primary meetings or con- 
vention of that party. If the district is 
a close one, sometimes the nominations 
of both parties are manipulated, and 
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sometimes the result is determined at 
the polls. 

But whatever course is pursued to 
bring about the election of a pliant 
legislative body, the means used and the 
result obtained are the same. Some 
rich individual or corporation steps in 
with his cash or other valuable consid- 
eration, and secures the nomination and 
election ofa convenient tool. There- 
after, as member of municipal council, 
legislature, or congress, the purchased 
marionette dances to the tune played by 


his owner. 


If the man thus cont ~lled be influ- 
ential in the legislativ dy of which 
he is a member, and is Voth unscrupu- 
lous and smart, he demands pecuniary 
compensation for the work he is to do. 
In other words he becomes a grafter. 
In not a few cities and in some States, 
the legislators have become so astute 
as very generally to demand payment 
for their votes as representatives. 

The tunes to which the legislators 
dance always have refrain—the 
passage of a law or ordinance granting 
special privileges to the men behind the 


music box. The little grafters serve 
the big grafters. Each helps to corrupt 
the other. 


The big grafters, who prefer the title 
of Captains of Industry, have become 
enamored with the acquirement of 
wealth without the trouble of earning it. 
They delight in issuing watered stock 
and unloading it upon the public. After 
booming and selling the inflated shares, 
they amuse and enrich themselves by 
pushing down the price and buying in 
the stock sacrificed at a forced sale. 
Then, shoving up the market price, they 
again sell. So goes the see-saw— 
heads, I win; tails, you lose. The ex- 
ample they set stimulates others to 


make their millions at the expense of. 


the public by means of law-created 
monopoly. 

The men who can put an end to the 
graft which now permeates society are 
those who legislate for the people. The 
whole system of dishonesty. circles and 
centers about the various legislative 
bodies—in their nomination, in their 
election, and in their law-making. 

The subject under consideration, 
therefore, resolves itself into this: Is it 
possible to make legislative bodies truly 
representative of the wishes and inter- 
ests of the people? If that be impracti- 
cable, then graft will continue. 

But it is hopeless to improve any 
legislature for a considerable length of 
time, so long as its members are chosen 
in the present manner. 

What the public must keep in mind, 
therefore, is the attainment of a better 
system of electing representative bodies. 

Election machinery, warranted to pro- 
duce legislators mentally and morally 
superior, has been invented and only 
needs to be brought into use. In order 
to apply it to the choice of a legislature, 
a change in the State Constitution is 
necessary. Instead of single districts 
for choosing State Senators or Repre- 
sentatives, a considerable number, six 
or more, should be elected from each 
district, and no vote should count for 
more than one candidate. 

The effect of this change is to have 
the members of the six (or more) 
groups in each district drawn together 
because of agreement in opinion, in- 
stead of having the majorities in six 
single districts bound together by ties 
very different from harmony of views. 

In a district containing 12,000 voters, 
and electing six representatives, any 
two thousand, by concentrating their 
votes upon one candidate, could elect 


_ him; so another group of two thousand 
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could elect a second representative, and 


fe 

N 
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so on,—the six receiving the highest 
number of votes, consequently, repre- 
senting the six leading opinions in the 
district, would be elected. Popular can- 
didates under those circumstances would 
be assured of election without the ex- 


penditure of one penny. Dishonest can- 
didates would be known as such, would 
be deserted by all but purchasable and 
purchased voters, and either would fail 
of election, or, if chosen, would be rec- 
ognized as a corruptionist and therefore 
be without influence in the legislature. 
The net result of the simple change 
in the methods of electing representa- 
tives would be a legislature composed 
almost wholly of men of decided ability, 
who, having gained office by meriting 
it, would be their own masters as offi- 
cials—would be, not merely unpurchas- 
able by lobbyists or corporations, but 
devoted to the service of their con- 
stituents. Such representatives would 
enact just laws instead of that special 
legislation which now disgraces the 
statute books of every American State. 
Talented business men, finding that 
they could no longer secure a monop- 
oly from the law-making branch of the 
government, would turn their attention 


to legislative industry. They would not 
become suddenly nor enormously rich, 
as they now do, but would gain a for- 
tune sufficient for their needs, at the 
same time leaving to all others the in- 
come really. earned. 

As a result, whilst there would be no 
multi-millionaires, there would be no 
tramps, no involuntary poverty, but on 
the contrary a peonle contented and 
prosperous in every walk of life. 

Therefore, to stop graft in any State 
a constitutional amendment is necessary. 
Experience proves that if the people 
really are determined to secure a given 
change in the constitution, they can 
bring it about. 

Whether the end be gained by direct 
amendment, through a_ constitutional 
convention, or by means of the popu- 
lar initiative such as obtains in Oregon 
and Oklahoma, makes little difference. 

Proportional representation, which 
reflects public sentiment like a mirror, 
will put a stop to graft. To its accom- 
plishment, then, the wise will address 
themselves. 


LUCIUS F. C. GARVIN. 
Lonsdale, R. I. 


EQUALITY OF REPRESENTATION 


HE matter of securing equality of 
_ representation for all citizens in 

all parts of this country is one that 
has never been pushed to it proper 
conclusions. No. better opportunity 
for strengthening its bonds was ever 
held before a political party than that 
offered the Republican party during the 
past two decades, by exercisiig its Con- 
gressional prerogative in enforcing the 
constitutional amendment against that 
section of the country which has de- 
prived a large part of its citizens of the 
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franchise.. This end it could easily have 
accomplished by reason of its powerful 
majorities, thereby augmenting its al- 
ready overwhelming strength. But it has 
studiously neglected to take advantage 
of the situation, principally because it 
did not feel the need of the advantage it 
might have gained thereby. 

The subject is, however, one of na- 
tional concern, and wider in its bearings 
than mere party or sectional interest. 
The present mode of apportionment and 
representation in the lower house of 


the National Legislature, and in the 
Electoral College, is absurdly unfair to 
certain localities and correspondingly 
unduly advantageous to other localities. 
The present method of basing repre- 
sentation on population, which makes 
our national legislators and presidential 
electors in theory the representatives of 
States, ought to give way to a method 
that shall have respect solely to the ac- 
tual, and active, units in the govern- 
ment of the nation—the citizens who are 
qualified equally in one place as in an- 
other to exercise the voting right. 
Amid the conflicting State laws the 
voting prerogatives of United States 
citizens are extremely uncertain quan- 
tities, and exceeding variable quantities 
in the several States. Such State allows 
rights and privileges to American citi- 
zens that are distinctly greater or less 
than those granted by other States. In 
fact, the term “American citizenship,” 
so far as it pertains to the voting right 
in national affairs, has no definite mean- 
ing, but is ‘protean-shaped, differing 
wherever found. | 
For example, in certain States of the 
West, an alien may vote on national and 
State issues before becoming a citizen 
of the United States. On the other 
hand, in most States of the East a voter 
must be a full fledged “American citi- 
zen’’—i. e., naturalized, and also be a 


citizen of the State at least one year be- - 


fore he is allowed to vote. Further- 
more, several States of the South re- 
quire the unusually long period of resi- 
dence of two years, as a prerequisite to 
voting. In other words, an American 
citizen, already qualified for exercising 
the suffrage, has his privilege of par- 
ticipating in national affairs suspended, 
pending the completion of a two years’ 
residence in those States. 

Again, as the result of the vagueness 
and lack of harmony of State laws and 
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the national constitution, a State is able 
with impunity,—in other words, with- 


out answering to the Federal govern- | 


ment,—to abridge, and in certain in- 
stances, entirely to deny, the rights be- 
longing to citizens of the United States. 
States are doing this continually and in 
a wholesale manner. The so-called dis- 
franchising amendinents which certain 
Southern States have adopted and which 
clearly subject them to a curtailed rep- 
resentation if the words of the Fifteenth 
Amendment can be taken to mean any- 
thing, set up a barrier to the voting 
rights of American citizens by the thou- 
sands. But other States than those hav- 
ing these disqualifying provisions in 
their constitutions are doing the same 
thing without even the form of law. In 
a half dozen Southern States in the re- 
cent national election hundreds of 
legally cast votes were counted out with 
hardly a thought as to the shameful law- 
lessness of the proceeding, and, indeed, 
scarcely a protest from the injured 
parties. Long practice, covering a 
period of almost a quarter of a century, 
has given a sort of local sanction to a 
process that even leading conscientious 
citizens do not deem improper or need- 
ing the legal support of a disfranchising 
amendment. 
Perhaps some justification, or at least 
some extenuation of these quadrennial 
election frauds can be offered, and 
granted. But if policy, and the public 
good demands a sifted electorate, should 
not proper laws be enacted that will be 
lived up to, and the stigma and re- 
proach of this evil be removed? For, 
besides being immoral and destructive 
of a high regard for law and human 
rights, there is also the hardship that 
intelligent and independent-minded men 
are bound to suffer in being unable to 
register a vote that shall be effective. In 
the prevailing custom of “allowing” a 


a 


he. 


certain comparatively small number of 
Republican votes, regardless of the 
number actually cast, the white South- 
erner of independent mind, the educated 
negro, and the settler from the North, 
who would vote contrary to the prevail- 
ing party, are all sacrificed together on 
the altar of fraud. 

In these two ways citizens of the 
United States are continually being de- 
prived of their rights unjustly (and 
suffrage is a right, not merely a privi- 
lege, when one has earned it and de- 
serves it)—one by the extraordinary 
law of a State that provides an un- 
usually long period of probation; the 
other by the lawlessness attending elec- 
tions, in which the registrars and elec- 
tion officers are shielded, and in certain 
cases even abetted, by the State gov- 
ernments. 

The proposition to curtail the repre- 


sentation of Southern States by arbi- 


trary enactment on the part of Con- 
gress, which has been proposed from 
time to time, is hardly likely to meet 
with much favor even among leaders of 
the dominant party in national affairs. 
It would be exercised, if at all, in the 
nature of a punishinent, and that course 
would receive scant support from. the 
public at large. Furthermore, it would 
not reach the root of the matter, for 
though in theory it is the States rather 
than the people that are represented in 
Congress (both in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in tne Senate) and that 
elect the President and Vice-President, 
still the measure in which the voting 
right is enjoyed by opponents to the 
dominant political party is a widely 
variable one, and in some instances 
the State government has no real re- 
sponsibility for frauds that may be per- 
petrated. There are some communities 
in certain Southern and Middle States 
where colored citizens and other Repub- 


licans vote as freely as they do in any 
Northern community, while there are 
also communities in the same States 


_ where the most intelligent colored citi- 


zen is able to register no choice of pub- 
lic officials. It is often stated, and truly, 
that a voter in certain Southern States 
has seven times the power in national 
elections that a voter in certain North- 
ern States has, but it is also true that 


the suffrage is so unequally exercised 


within some States that certain Con- 
gressional districts poll twice the votes 
that other districts in the same State 
poll—and this not because of the neglect 
of qualified voters to vote, in those dis- 
tricts polling a small vote, but because 
registrars of voters or election officers, 
or both, take liberties in the exercise of 
their duties which they have no right to 
take, depending upon local popular sen- 
timent to support or protect them. 
What then is a possible means of im- 
proving the present deplorable condi- 
tions? The remedy for prevailing in- 
equalities does not lie in an amputation 
of power from certain States that have 
more closely restrictive suffrage laws 
than have other States, nor from States 
where gross election frauds are known 
to be in vogue. The regulation of na- 
tional representation should have re- 
spect to both the legal and the illegal 


modes of disfranchisement. The vari- 


ous Congressional districts throughout 
the country should also be brought to 
uniformity. The district, being the unit 
of representation in Congress, should 
be made to conform to a standard of 
size established by Congress, and in the 
light of the provisions of the Fifteenth 
Amendment the size of a district should 
be determined not alone by the extent 
to which citizens are disbarred from 
voting by illegal means, but also by the 
extent to which citizens are denied the 
opportunity for reasons legal and just, 
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such as illiteracy, pauperism, and other 
reasons. | 

The adjustment of representation to 
the various standards for the exercise of 
the franchise as held by the individual 
State would not properly dispose of the 
real problem. There would still remain 
the great inequalities between one 
State and another because of their vary- 
ing codes. And the serious feature of 
the matter would be, that a premium 
would thereby be put upon an ignorant 
and promiscuous electorate. That is, 
the State granting universal suffrage to 
its citizens would have a larger repre- 
sentation, at Washington, in proportion 
to its population, than one that restrict- 
ed the voting right, demanding a cer- 
tain standard of intelligence or thrift, or 
both. 

The ultimate solution of the problem 
would thus seem to be the adoption of 
an entirely new basis of opportionment 
for the entire country. By the adoption 
of the second section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment the original plan of basing 
apportionment on the whole number of 
the population was_ superseded, in 
theory, by making the number of 
suffrage holders the basis of represen- 
tation for those States which did not 
grant universal manhood suffrage. But 
since in all subsequent apportionments 
no cognizance has been taken of this 
clear provision, the article has come to 
be, and apparently remains, a dead let- 
ter. But by that single section the 
theory of a universal democracy in the 
United States suffered a marked modi- 
fication. The qualified voters, under 
State laws, become the units of voting 
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power for their government representa- 
tives. 

To bring about a definite settlement 
of this vexing problem, legislation 
should be enacted by. Congress setting 
forth in precise terms the qualifications 
for voting for President, Vice-President 
and Representatives in Congress, the 
regulations to be the same for the whole 
country. A clear understanding of what — 
constitutes a citizen’s rights and privi- 
leges is greatly to be desired. Let the 
government require a reading knowl- 
edge of English; let it be necessary for 
a voter to be first a fully naturalized 
citizen of the nation. If deemed advis- 
able a small property or income qualifi- 
cation might be imposed. A State de- 
siring it could share its suffrage with its 
women. | 

This standard having been estab- 
lished, the bounds of a Congressional 
district should be determined by a fixed 
number of qualified voters, either duly 
registered or voting at a given election. 
The electorate of the country would 
thus be put on a more elevated plane, 
the power of the various localities would 
be leveled, and the value of one intelli- 
gent American vote made the equivalent 
of every other. 

A great stimulus would be given each 
State, and indeed every community, to 
furnish as good educational advantages 
as possible, to reduce the percentage of 
illiteracy to a minimum, so as to enable 
as large a portion of its citizens as pos- 
sible to qualify for the suffrage. 

American citizenship so far as per- 
taining to one’s influence in govern- 
ment, would then have a definite mean- 


ing. 
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GOOL AND BAHAR 


By INAR PRAKAS BAUNEVJI 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Mir Kasem, Nawab or Governor of Bengal. 
Goot, daughter of the Nawab. 
BAHAR, son. of the Nawab. 
DeErvisH, a Musulmin anchorite. 
PHIROZ, a slave. | 
Mayor ApDAMS, British officer, in charge at Monghyr. 
NATIVE SOLDIERS. 


SCENE. I. 


DervisH, Mir KaASEM. 
(Dervish sings. ) 


SONG. 
Flowers fade so fast 
In desert places. 
Soon life is past, 
Death steals their graces. 
Will no-one weep 
For beauty’s going? 
They droop and sleep 
While dawn is glowing. 


Tell me, what is your name, my pensive singer? 
A useless one. Why should I need a name, 
Since no-one cares to know it? There is none 
Beloved as friend or kindred who would speak it 
With loving intonation. As I wander 
In the crowded streets men never greet me. 
Yet destitution cannot steal away 
That symbol of yourself. 

Ah, but my name 
Has grown as foreign and unreal to me - 
As headache when the head has been struck off. 
Reflect how very soon the murky past 
Blots out the titles of earth’s potentates. 
My humble name is lost more easily. 
How wistful was your song! And now your words 
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Are thrilled with haunting sadness. Sing to me 
Of joyfulness until the forest throbs 
As with exultant pulses, and its nymphs 
Give back your care-free notes. In all my life 
No music has so moved me. | 
DER. It seems strange 
' My melodies should wake an answering note 
f In other hearts than mine. I never dreamed 
Of rousing men to transport with my voice. 
Mir. You'll find the stolid public ever answers 
The bard’s impassioned music as the snake 
Sways with the throbbing of the charmer’s flute. 
So it transcends its nature. But we praise 
Him who creates the mood of ecstasy. 
Der. Then let me charm away remembrance of 
Our poisoned human instincts. I will sing. 


SONG. 

How wondrous the spell of the moon on the earth. 
The karavi buds in its glamor are gleaming. 
The mallika flowers reflect back the mirth 
Of the stars that like eyes of coy maidens are gleaming. 
The moon-beams embellish the Ganga’s white breast 
That rises and falls in serenely slow measure. 
The kasa is swayed by the wind in its quest 
Of blossoms to rob of their odorous treasure. : 

(Enter Gool and Bahar.) 

Mir. God holds love sacred. Is that why my life, 
Wrapped in its tender meshes, has been spared? 
Elysium could never tempt me from | 
The contemplation of my children. Where 
Is beauty that may stand beside them? Surely 
The light of heaven has come down on the earth 
To center round my darlings. Cruel time, 

Lest bliss should reach perfection, snatched away 
The flower of my dawning life, their mother. 
Had she not left these buds what misery 
Would bear me down! If I knew they would grow 
And blossom both unshaken from the tree 
My heart would cast oppressive sorrow off. 
I would be free from care. But hope is faint. 
Life blood alone can quench that enmity 
Whose flames leap ever higher. 

GOOL. | Tell me, Father, 
Why do you look so mournful? Do not we 
Keep you from loneliness? We are all whiles 
With you. There is no one we love beside. 
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BAHAR. 


Mir. 


BAHAR. 


GOOL. 


MIr. 


Mir. 


You are our father, mother, playmate, all. 


Nawab, will you not smile? I love you so 


I too must weep when you are sad. But tell me 
What can grieve you so that you still weep? 

My sweet Bahar, and little Gool, my life’s 
Angelic gift, you only hold me back 

From wandering in a pathless wilderness. 


My aching soul finds satisfaction for 


Its thirst and hunger in your love. The issue 
Of my wild battle soon will come. It must— 

It shall mean life and joy to us. And yet— 

Why do I sense the evanescence of 

My life? There are few days before me. I 
Am weighed down by a heart like massive stone. 
So light and fragile you are floating high 
Above me like the clouds in azure skies. 

Bright banners of my victory! I gaze 


And must climb toward you from the dark abyss. 


My misery is like the dread of that 
Which is not there soon as I turn around. 
Why should you look for anyone but us? 
And we are here before you. 

You alarm me. 
Who is it hides himself and calls to you? 
Why should he be so still and sly and play 
So cruelly a game of hide and seek? 
Now I have made my innocents unhappy. 
I wish to keep all grief from them, and yet 
At slightest relaxation all the woes 
I locked within my heart come surging out. 
Day and night I struggle with my sorrows. 
Come, sing to me, my daughter, and Bahar, 
You give your lute life with a breath of air. 
My foolish words must wholly be forgotten. 
My heart has grown less heavy. Twilight shades 
Encircle my despairing soul with semblances 
Of sweet content. You two have sprinkled peace 
Upon my heart and quieted my wild | 
Perturbéed thoughts... But sleep is weighing down 
Your eyelids. I must not keep you from rest. 


SCENE_II. 
The Fort of Monghyr Taken by the British. 
Place—Near the Ganges. 


Mir KaseEM, GOOL AND BAHAR. 
My children, all is lost. Across the Ganga 
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GOOL. 


Mir. 


Pui. 


Mir. 


For you is hope still gleaming. In my life 
Its last faint sparks have all been trampled out 
By yon triumphant army. Go at once. 
Fear not the restless waves. They threaten less 
Than what may here befall you. British flags 
Are flaunting nearer. Death will strike you. Go! 
Go? In that little boat? But where? We know 
Not how to travel from you, and we soon 
Should wander in a circle back again 
To seek our guide and father. 
Still you stay? 
The thunder of the army is so near! 
How ruthlessly its tramping rends apart 
My gauzy fancies! From my bleeding heart 
I tear the ties of love that hold you near. 
Kiss me farewell; then leave my lips to parch 
With thirst for you that never will be sated. 
Footsteps! Who would be near my misery? 
(Enter Phiroz.) 
Phiroz! It must be faithful love that brought you 
To this dark cavern in your master’s life. 
Have mercy on my children. I beseech you. 
Listen. I call you friend, not slave. 
My lord, 
By the true Muslim’s blood within my veins 
I swear to you my life shall shield them. Death 
May strike from heaven upon me if I fail 
In this your hour of need. More, let the feet 
Of unholy Kaffirs tread on me 
If I am proved untrue. The soldiers come. 
Across the river we will seek a haven. 
(Exit Phiroz, Gool and Bahar.) 


SONG. 
Break, weary heart. 
Gone are the days of thy pleasure. 
Joys all depart. oe 
Grief floods my soul beyond measure. 
Once thou wert proud; 
Peace fled before thy disdaining. 
Call it aloud, 
Yet it comes not for thy plaining. 


It seems that shadowed figures prowl about 
And seek my life. Gool and Bahar escape. 

Far out upon the river they are floating. 

Oh, take me with you! Ruthlessly they snatch 
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BAHAR. 


GOOL. 


BAHAR. 


GOOL. 


BAHAR. 


GOOL. 


BAHAR. 


Can only prove our loyalty. 


From my Bahar the little sword he brandished. 
So would he save me. But among the dead 
I'll lurk within this grave-yard till I die. 

( Exit.) 


SCENE III. 
Place—The other side of the Ganges. 


BAHAR AND GOOL. 


No, no, my little sister, I alone 
Will go from this, our refuge, and will seek 
Among the hostile forces for our father. 
Then I will bring him to you and we all 
Shall be so happy! 
3 | But—where will you seek? 
I fear that he is captured or is dead. 
Do you forget the tale we heard last night 
Of how among the tombs at Fort Monghyr 
The natives every night are terrified 
At sight of a dim shape that paces there > 
With ever lagging footsteps? Though I trembled 
My courage said, “Bahar, it is no spirit, 
It is thy father.”” Ah, I cannot leave him 
To die of loneliness and hunger. Soon 
We will come back to you. 

Am I to stay 


In safety! Do you think our father’s love 


Entwined you closer than his little Gool? 

Have you forgotten those low whispered words 
Our dying mother spoke? She said to you 
That you must treat me kindly. Let me go! 
Come with me. I will not distrust you longer. 
Let us embrace the peril. Even death 


Then come. 
But first I’ll find some bread and luscious fruits 
To tempt my father back to life. This lute 
Will call to memory those peaceful days 
When we thought naught could harm us. 

I will take 
This terrifying vesture and will frighten 
In semblance of a tiger any man 
Who curiously notes us. Now the dusk 
Enfolds the dimming purple distances. 
It will embrace us in its shelter soon. 


( Exit.) 
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SCENE IV. 
Place—A part of the Monghyr fort. 
Time—Past midnight. 


A NATIVE SOLDIER. | 
Sot. The long mute hour of midnight now is over, 
But darkness deepens still. The cricket’s chirp, 
So high above my straining sense, has stopped. 
Instead of such portentous silence would I 
Fain hear it still. But hark! What heavenly music 
Is wafted down to my despairing soul? 
Only the angels sing thus. Yet men tell me 
Ghosts keep a nightly vigil for the dead. 
How I shudder! There are footsteps coming. 
What fiend is seeking me? I cannot stay 
But I will send the scoffing major back 
To verify this horror. 
(The Major enters.) 
Maj. What is this? 
A soldierly retreat! A breath of song 
_ Unmans our fortress? Strange it is that men 
Who joy in sundered limbs and spurting blood 
Should quail before a sound too frail and weak 
To meet the senses fairly, flee before 
A shade impalpable that cannot stand 
Against the irresolute dim moonlight. Go! 
Run, hide your face upon your mother’s knees. 
Or hide yourself like the affrighted stag 
In woods remote from human kind. Like dew 
That pearls upon the hill-side, sink from sight 
Into the moss, as fearful of the sunlight. 
Sot. I merit your reproach. With you I stay. 
Oh, do not guess from my unvaliant blood 
My forbears were contemptible. I swear 
I will not shame again my noble caste. 
Make what command you will. I dare perform it. 
Maj. Then let us seek the soul so unalloyed 
That it may melt in limpid dripping tones 
Like these. They lead us to the graveyard. Come. 
(Exit. Return. The Tiger enters.) 
Maj. Look! There a tiger roams among the graves, 
A poor haunt if it seeks for blood. Now note 
I’ll test my marksmanship. Straight through the head 
I’ll try to shoot him. 
(Shoots. A human scream follows.) 
God, what have I done? 
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Here lies a child half-buried in the folds 

Of tawny hide. So soon fled, little spirit? 

Ever will thy mother stand before 

The gate of heaven where her fast falling tears 


Will shame me that I may not enter in. 


Do not concern yourself, sir. “Tis no child. 
One hears of spirits that in beauteous guise 
Come down on earth to mock our mortal frailty. 
You superstitious fool! Can your hard heart 
Remain untouched before this little victim ? 
His face is heavenly fair in truth, but formed 
Of earthly dust. Come, we must bury him. 
I touch a ghost? You speak of placing him 
Within the ground that hides my countrymen? 
I’ll pierce my own head sooner. 

| Leave me then. 
Poor little child. God will avenge your death 
By searing deep into my heart the brand 
That marks me as your murderer. With prayers 
Of deep contrition I will bury you 
And scatter flowers on your grave. My tears 
Will often freshen them. They will not fade. 
The dark grows pale and the approaching dawn 
Reddens in shame for this night’s loathsome deed. 

(The Soldier enters) 

Go sound the cannon thrice. Most honorably 
We will inter this fairly sculptured clay. 


SCENE. V. 
The Graveyard. 
(Gool sings.) 


SONG. 

Night has grown more and more dreary. 
It grants me no rest, who am weary. 
Ever I hear a faint query, 

“Where are you, Gool?” 
I cannot walk without falling. 
Pain ever grows more enthralling. 
Yet I would seek the one calling, 

“Come to me, Gool.” 


Oh cruel music, ruthlessly you took 

My brother’s life. Why do you let me live? 
He bade me stay behind. Did he divine 

I was to be his murderer? Again 
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I’ll strike my fatal lute that it may call 
For the serene oblivion of death. 
Father, we sought for you in vain. Oh come 
To little Gool, for she is very lonely. 
(Exit. The Soldier enters.) 

Listen! Again the ghostly shrilling flees 
Before the wind. Night after night it sounds 
In cadences of deepening despair. 
I’ll call the English soldiers in to hear 
The voice of him they buried days ago. 
| (Exit. Gool enters. ) 
(By the grave of Bahar.) This place is filled” 
With terror. Yet I dare 
Not wander from it past those hostile faces. 
I long to lie beside you, my Bahar, 
For I am weary. Life has spurned me. Soft 
And tender as my mother’s bosom seems 
The earth new-piled above my brother’s grave. 
Pain stitches through my forehead. Oh, my father, 
Why will you stay away when [ am ill? 
Mother, Bahar, show me the way to you 

| (Dies on the grave of Bahar.) 


(The Dervish enters. ) 


SONG 
Earth wakes with a joyful tremor 
At dawn’s first glowing. 
The birds rouse the languorous dreamer 
With melodies flowing. 
The lotus unfolds on the lake. 
Does Gool still sleep? 
About her all life is awake. 
Her rest is deep. 


CURTAIN. 
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SUPPLIES 
$45,000,000 


WAGES 
$100,000,000 


TAXES PAID 
“$11,000,000 


INTEREST DIVIDENDS SURPLUS 
$17,000,000 $30,000,000 $12,000,000 


How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 
$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$ 100,000,000 
Nearly half the total—$100,000,000— 
paid in wages to more than one hundred 
thousand employes engaged in giving to 
the public the best and the cheapest tele- 
phone service in the world. 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 
Paid to merchants, supply dealers and 


others for materials and apparatus, and for 


rent, light, heat, traveling, etc. 


Tax Collector—$1 1,000,000 
Taxes of more than $1 1,000,000 are paid 


to the Federal, state and local authorities. 
The people derive the benefit in better 
highways, schools and the like. 


Bondholders—$17,000,000 


Paid in interest to thousands of men and 
women, savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and other institutions owning bonds 
and notes. 


Stockholders—$30,000,000 
70,000 stockholders, about half of whom 
are women, receive $30,000,000. 
ese payments to stockholders and 
bondholders who have put thew savings 
into the telephone business represent 
6.05% on the investment.) 
Surplus—$12,000,000 
This is invested in telephone plant and 
equipment, to furnish and keep telephone 
service always up to the Bell standard. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Ready to run when delivered. 
ee Starts without cranking. One- 
<i fourth the weight of other en- 
e gines. Speed and fuel consump- 
tion under perfect control. Only 
three moving parts. No cams, 
gears, valves, or sprockets — no 
fuel pump. Overruns its rated 
horse-power. From maker to 
user—only one profit. Light 
weight saves freight. (55) 


TInt Springs, Ark. 
a. 


Atlanta. G 
Dwight, 
Marion, Ind. 
«Dea Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 


The Kerosene Engine 
Wins Immense Success! 


Runs on Common Coal Oil—Cives World’s Cheapest Power 


Only a short time ago this was an unknown engine. To-day over 35,000 ** Detroits”” 
are in actual use, giving best and cheapest power ever known. 

The popularity of ‘‘ Detroit ’’ Kerosene Engines is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Users of this engine don’t worry because gasoline prices are rising. Coal oil frequently 
costs 6 cents to 15 cents less per gallon than gasoline. i : 

The “‘ Detroit’’ produces greater power from less fuel than any gasoline engine. 
well on kerosene, gasoline, alcohol, distillate, etc. 

hy buy a gasoline engine, and pay two prices for fuel, when the splendid ** Detrout, 
for much less money, does more and better work running on coal oil? _ Its simplicity, 
power, and convenience are wonderful. Only three moving parts. Speed and fuel con- 
sumption under absolute control. Children run it with ease. Mounted on skids — easily 
portable. Does work of engines weighing four times as much. 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


From Factory to you—ON TRIAL 


You can order any size “ Detroit’? Engine from 2 to 20 horse-power, inclusive, ea 
15 days’ trial, under an ironclad agreement that we will refund every dollar you 
us for this engine if you are not abundantly satisfied — you to be the sole judge. 
Every engine gets a thorough trial run immediately before leaving factory. Our —— 
rices save you from $40 to $200 on the engine you purchase. Every “ Detroit’ guaran 
our entire capital. 


Detroit Engine Book is ‘* The Book of Revelations ’’ 


Send to-day for the Free Book, giving all the news, all the details about this remarkable 
engine. Tells »ll about the most successful kerosene engine ever built. 


Write Quick for Grand Introductory Offer 


To the first buyer in every community we will make a very special introductory price 
This is a limited offer. Quick action is important. Dash off a line to-day — on a postal — 
for Free Book and Offer. Address 


Detroit Engine Works, 27! Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the 
one treatment which has stood the severe test 
of time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


+ 
To the Following Keeley Institutes: 
Oklahoma City, Okla... 918 N. Stiles et Waukesha, Wis. 
Philadelphia. Pa., -12 N. Broad st Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Pittsburg, Pa., 1246 Filth ave. Guatemala 
x 
ngland. 


Portland. Me. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Greensboro, N.C, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dallas, Texas. uebla, Me 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Lendon, E 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Black Rock Estates, Cohasset 


The patrons of the South Shore, especially those of the Nan- 
tasket peninsula, are showing great interest in the sub-division 
known as the Black Rock Estates. 


The Bonelli-Adams Company, of New York and Boston, who 
purchased from Edwin H. Pope a tract of twenty-six acres of land 
fronting on Jerusalem Road and Forest Avenue, has kept these 
estates up to the high standard that Cohasset has always known. 
They have gone to such a great expense in building roads to compare 
favorably with any in this section, that the motorist uses Black 
Rock Road in preference to the lower end of Forest Avenue. 


The general manager, Edward H. Bonelli, deserves great credit 
in bringing to the shore-loving public this beautifully wooded 
tract, situated on the ‘highest shore point between Boston and 
Provincetown. Here the business man, wearied from the heat 
of the city, can locate at Nantasket prices, yet still retain the sur- 
rounding of culture and refinement known only to Cohasset. 


Most of the lots have an excellent view of the broad Atlantic, 
Boston harbor and the Nantasket peninsula, and the Black Rock 
bathing beach is practically at the feet of every _——— on the 
tract. 


The Hingham Water Company is now laying water pipe 
through the property, and with the Green Hill trolley line within 
three minutes distance, the residences have all the conveniences 
of the city. 


Besides the half dozen cottages that the Company is building 
to sell or to lease, the following purchasers have either built, or 
are building: Mrs. Elizabeth Fritzsche of Brookline, Miss Lenora 
McComiskey of the Back Bay, Miss Elizabeth Kiggen of Dedham, 
Mr. James F. Doherty of Brighton, Mr. James D. White of Boston, 
Mr. H.G. Tucker of Avon, Mr. Arthur Mulvey of Cohasset and 
Rufus K. Mulford of Philadelphia. 


For particulars, scehileaians BONELLI-ADAMS COMPANY, telephone 1361 
Main, 60 State Street, Boston; 200 Fifth Avenue, New York: and Jerusalem 
Road, Cohasset. 
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Books by 


A 


NNA CHAPIN RAY 


the BEATIC 


liner are graphically described.”— PuirapELPHia LEDGER. 


gives up the pulpit for t 


notable piece of work.” — SpPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


FICTION 


ON BOARD THE BEATIC 


A skilfully woven romance of a trip across the Atlantic. 
“There are many incidents of interest, and the details of life on board a moderna 


With frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


THE BRENTONS 

A careful and a aw story of a popular young rector who 
e laboratory. 

‘‘A striking novel dealing with a tremendously vital question and a serious and 


A WOMAN WITH A PURPOSE 


“‘A romance of tense interest, and yet it gives” 
opportunity for Miss y to reveal her strongly 
sympathetic attitude toward problems which only the 
most delicate of diplomacy can solve without an open 


rupture between husband and wife.”— SprinGFIELD 


Union. 
$1.25 net. 


OVER THE QUICKSANDS 
A striking story of social life in Quebec, 
handled in a masterful manner. 


“*Many intense situations and not a little dramatic 
force in the way in which the story is developed.” —NrEw 


Times. 
$1.35 net. 


With frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


BY THE GOOD SAINTE ANNE 


“No one who has ever made a stay in the romantie 
city of Quebec can fail to be charmed by the local color 
of the place with which Miss Ray has filled her present- 
day story.”— New Press. 


$1.30 net. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 


“Into the plot is woven very skilfully an account 
of the last days and fall of the great structure acrose 
the St. Lawrence above Quebec.”— Boston Gioss. 


$1.35 net. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE TEDDY BOOKS 


6 vols. Illustrated. $1.30 net, each. 


1. Teddy: Her Book. 

2. Phebe: Her Profession. 

3. Teddy: Her Daughter. 

4. Nathalie’s Chum. 

5. Ursula’s Freshman. 

6. Nathalie’s Sister. 

fan of the average boy or girl. Her characters are ex- 
tremely natural with their disappointments, faults and 


failures, as well as their successes and virtues.” — Bos- 
ton JOURNAL. 


THE BUDDIE BOOKS 


Buddie: The Story of a Boy. 
Buddie At Gray Buttes Camp 
The Responsibilities of Buddie. 


A popular series of boys’ books, dealing with a real live boy and 
his adventures; the teachings are wholesome and the characters natural 


and earnest. 


Fully illustrated. 8vo. $1.30 net, each. 


THE SIDNEY BOOKS 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.30 net, each. 
Sidney: Her Summer on the St. 
Lawrence. 
Janet: Her Winter in Quebec. 
Day: Her Year in New York. 
Sidney at College. 
Janet at Odds. 
. Sidney: Her Senior Year. 

**Anna Chapin Ray has often essayed with success 
the difficult task of writing ‘fiction for girls, and here are 
more of her stories, characterized by clever dial " 
lively portraiture, and stirring adventure. The illus- 


ae are much above the average.”— Vocur, New 
ork. 


6 vols. 


Published 


a Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass, 


Send For 
Catalog . 
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SEASHORE LOTS 


CAPE COD 
FALMOUTH HEIGHTS, MASS. 


TWO MILES WATER FRONT 


ONE OF THE FINEST BATHING BEACHES ON 
THE NEW ENGLAND COAST 


GOOD BOATING and FISHING 


TITLE GUARANTEED BY COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Lots $50 and Upward 


Send for free illustrated booklet 


FAIRVIEW LAND CO. 


101 Tremont Street - Boston, Mass. 


We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association 
with the many schools and 


colleges in New England, and 
extensive acquaintance with 
the features of each will aid 
us to solve 


That School Problem 


of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much 
confidential information. 


ADDRESS" 
School Department 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Pope Building eos - BOSTON, MASS. 
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new Grant White Shakespeare 


Embodying the Ripest American Scholarship and Latest 
Shakespearean Study, after Years of Careful | 
Preparation, is Now Ready for Delivery. 


While preserving Richard Grant White’s authoritative text in the main, the 
editors have made such changes in the light of the investigations and opinions 
of modern and recent editors — from the Cambridge edition to Furness — as 
seemed desirable in order to give in this edition the best available Shake- 
speare text up to the present time. | 

Besides a gallery of nearly one hundred Shakespeare pictures by eminent 
artists, the set contains sixty-nine additional plates, comprising pictures of 
famous actors and actresses in Shakespearean characters, etc., etc. 


Note the following important features, not to be found as a whole in 
any other edition: 


1. Large, clear type. 7. White’s recognizedly valuable text care- 
2. A volume of moderate size, with ample fully revised. 
3. The lines numbered for convenient ref- ra 
erence. Shakespeare. 
4. A page sufficiently annotated to eluci- 
date everything doubtful, but not so | lustrations by the moet 


_ overburdened with notes as to in- 
terfere with the reader’s enjoyment 
of the text. 

5. A large amount of new matter based on 
modern scholarship and philolog- 
ical research. 


| Characters of Shakespeare. 
10. Reproductions of pictures of famous 
| actors and actresses in Shakes- 
pearean roles and of scenes in im- 
rtant stage representations of 


6. Supplementary Notes giving variations hakespeare’s plays. 
in the early text and citations of | 11. Facsimiles of title-pages of the original 
emendations by subsequent editors. quartos and of the four folios. 


THE COMEDIES, HISTORIES, TRAGEDIES, AND POEMS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


With Memoir, Introduction and Notes by Ricnarp Grant Wuits. Revised, Supplemented 
and Annotated by Wituiam P. Trent, M.A., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in 
Columbia University; Benzamin Watts, Ph.D., and Joun B. Henneman, Ph.D., late 
Professor of English in the University of the South. In eighteen volumes, octavo. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 26 lettered sets, full crushed Levant morocco. 

Old Stratford Editjon, limited to 124 numbered sets, English Winterbottom cloth, silk finish 
and three-quarters crushed Levant morocco. 

Book Lovers’ Limited Edition, 1,000 numbered sets, English Winterbottom cloth and three- 
quarters crushed morocco. 


Sold only in sets. For full particulars and prices write the publishers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: 
You may send without cost or obligation your New Richard Grant 


White Shakespeare illustrated descriptive pamphlet and best terms to Nsw 


ENGLAND MAGAZINE readers. 
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A MACHINE 
AND UITS. STORY 

One of the common sights 
which attract the curious 
notice of the visitor at the 
plant of a patent or enamel 
leather manufacturer. is 
the row of boys’ tying 
toggles. A toggle is a little 
piece of wood on the end of a 
string,— that and _ nothing 
more. But it must be secure 
and strong, for it must endure 
the stretch and give of drying and shrinking 
leather. Simple as is this device, nothing 
has ever been devised to take its place. 
The irregularity with which hides will shrink, 
and their variation in size and form, demand 
some such simply adjusted system of lacing 
them into the drying frame. ‘The drawing below 
illustrates the use of this important little con- 
venience. Many things have been devised to 
replace the stick-and-string toggle; but nothing 
that is so cheap or convenient has yet appeared. 
When the enameled hide is dry, the workmen 
merely pass a sharp knife around it, and_ this, 
in a moment detatches it from the frame. ‘This, 
of course, destrovs the toggle, and accounts fcr 
the fact that millions upon millions of them are 
used. Anywhere from a dozen to twenty are 
used in stretching a single hide. 

An ingenious mechanical engineer, watching 
this process, quickly concluded that the road to 
economy lay, not through the discarding ot the 
toggle, nor the replacing of the handy little stick- 
and-string type, but in economy and increased 
efficiency in the manufacture of the toggle itself. 
It did not take long to come to this conclusion, 
but it required years to perfect the machine for 
its accomplishment. However, victory was the 
reward of persistence, and the Boston Toggle 
Company is now in secure possession of one of 


the most completely automatic little machines ] | 


ever devised. It makes a toggle in less time than 
boy can pick up a piece of string, and makes 
it better and more secure than a boy can tie it. 
It is one of those little devices that increase 
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efficiency, and like every other good thing, it confers many benefits by the way. 
You say it puts boys out of work? It does. But the boys are better off at 
school. In place of the boys, working at low wages, you have money saved 
for the manufacturer, the boys at school, and in increased employment of 
skilled and highly paid labor. For these machines must be manufactured, as 
they are being now, by the Lockwood Manufacturing Company, and they must 
be manned when in operation, and the release of the tanner’s capital em- 
ployed in this expense of hiring boys, permits of his hiring more men at better 
wages. So it is that the inventor, working quietly for years perfecting his de- 
vice, lifts the scale of civilization one little notch nearer to the ideal of a whole- 
some, prosperous and happy community. Incidentally, and very justly, a 
new wealth is created. The Boston Toggle Company, with its machines pro- 
tected by ample patents, bids fair to take its place among New [ngland’s 
strongest industries, a true inheritor of the great New [¢ngland tradition 
of inventive genius and wealth by efficiency. 
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FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THE BOSTON TOGGLE CO. 


32 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL — Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
At the Gateway of the White Mountains 
On the Ideal Tour. Fine Golf Course. Saddle Horses. Tennis. Boating. Fishing as good, if not the best 
in New England. Fine Motoring, etc. Accommodates three hundred guests. Opens June 17; closes October 12. 
Good Orchestra. Six cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and 5 Madison Avenue, New York City; after June 1, 
Lake Sunapee, N. H. Under same management as Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL — Lenox, Mass. 


In the heart of the famous Berkshires. 


One of the most fashionable and attractive resort :in this country. Lenox Golf Club a quarter mile from 
hotel. One of the best eighteen-hole courses in New England. Saddle Horses. Tennis. Good livery. Fine 
motoring, etc. Accommodates five hundred guests. Good orchestra. Opens June 25; closes October 12. On the 
. Ideal Tour. Two cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and Madison Avenue, New York City. After June 1, 
Lenox, Mass. Under same management as Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
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DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 


BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verily the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
Ine—Oavgen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. licalth, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well- -OXY- 
vrenated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any valuc to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzmic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it 1s a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise ” in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is cf little real value. Untor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefere, dictates 
that the lunes should be exercised independ- 
ently through deep breathing gymnastics. 


Untlortunately, few have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In tact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to detine 
deep breathing, and vou will receive a doven 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means) diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge tor the 
first time really treats the subject ina thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. — I 
refer to the booklet entitled ** Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes. proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in) our modern systems cf 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author's arguments are so logical it 1s 
self-evident that his theories must be hased 
upon vast experience. Personally, know 
that his teachings are most  profoundiy 
scientific and thoroughly practical, tor I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can_ be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in com 
or stamps by addressing Dr.von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 

New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in’ themselves. well 
worth ten times the small price demanded. 
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r onola this Christmas 


Make this Christmas last all winter. Give } »-", 
a Columbia the one ideal gift for all the 
family for all the year around. No one thing 
will give so much pleasure, to so many people, 
for so long a time, at so little cost. 


"Fav 
$50" 


8500 dealers ready to demonstrate any Columbia, playing any record that vou select. You 
can be sure it ‘sa Colu-nbia by the tone-control ‘‘leaves’’ at the front, which have taken the 
place of the old double-door idea. 

New catalogs for 1911 revdy —Columbias from $25 to $500. You will want the great cataloz 
of Columbia records to». 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: . All Columbia Records will play on Victor Talking Machin-s; 


likewise all Columbia Grafonolas will play Victor Records. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box 209, Woolworth Bldg., New York Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Ave. 


Prices in Canada plus duty 


Creators of the Talking Macine Industry Pioneers and Leaders-in the Talking Ma- 
chine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Larg+st Manufacturers of Talking 
Machines in the World. Dealers and prospective dealers write for a confidential letter 
and a free copy of our book “‘Music Money.”’ Manufacturers of the Dictaphone 
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HEROES OF THE TROJAN WAR 
HE TROJAN WAR has acquired an immortality of fame through the poems 


but one event out of thousands which ar fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


World 

idpath’s History *:Wor 
We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment "Site 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed eee 
on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 
special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 
port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 
broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 

of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 


He covers every race, every nation, every time and 
holds you spellbound by its wonderful eloquence. 


46 Page Booklet FREE 


We will mail our beautiful forty- 
six page free booklet without any fg 
obligation on your pait to buy. It will Bm ea 
show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautifull B® 
style. He pictures the great historical 
events as though they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with 
him to see the battles of old; to meet 
kings and queens and warriors; to sit in 
the Roman Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history real 
living men and women, and about them he 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 
fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
CHICAG 


ASSOCIATION 
H. E. SEVER, Prest. 
140 So. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please tnail, free, 46 page 
sample hooklet of Ridpath’s 
History of the World. con’. 
ing photogravures of Napoleon, 
Queen Flizabeth, Socrates, (sar 
and Shakespeare, diagram of Pana- 
ma Canal, etc., and write me full 
Particulars of vour special offer to 


The New England Magazine 
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| # woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its H i 
final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her triumphant 9 on 
| return to her Grecian home forms _a_story of love, valor _and_ heroism that will live for_all_ time. This_is 
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C. W. THOMPSON & CO. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


beg to announce that they have moved from 
A and B Park Street, to three doors above on the 
same street. They are now located at 2B Park 
Street, where they hope to meet all their old cus- 
tomers and friends in more attractive and convenient 
quarters. In addition to their already large stock 


they will now carry the complete catalogues of the 
MacKinley and Century Ten Cent Music. This 
will be a separate department, no accounts opened 
and no music exchanged. 
Catalogues sent on request. 
filled on same day received. 


All mail orders 


of prominent American and Foreign Publications, 


Exclusive Boston 
Mme. Irene 


Manufacturer of 
Athenia Corsets 


CHANDLER’S CORSET STORE 
50 TEMPLE PLACE 
BOSTON 
Telephone, Oxford 5134 


RECEPTION 
WEDDING { 
BIRTH 
BUSINESS 
DINNER 


JBRETTS 


30 BROMFIELD{IST) ‘BOSTON 


_ Birthday Greetings, Anniversaries too. 
Charming Baby Cards — Friendly Greetings 
galore; 
Then we have Gift Cards with messages true, 
And of Happy Event Greetings, — a store. 


MRS. J. C. WHITE 
19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS OF 
2183 HAYMARKET Harpwoop F.Loors 


WILLIAM J. DAY & CO. 
Formerly with BUTCHER FLOOR CO. 


Woop CARPETS AND THIN PARQUETRY FLOORS 
FLoors REVIVED AND POLISHED 


42 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


MELVIN & BADGER 


Apothecaries 


Our personal attention is given to our Prescription 
Department, and our facilities are unexcelled. We 
are constantly in receipt of the latest ‘‘New Reme- 
dies.”’ 


43 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 


Epwin P. BuRLEIGH ARTHUR H. CHasE 


Especially Fine Post-card Photographs 
AT THE 


New Avery Street Studios 
$1.00 per dozen 


JAMIESON 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


28 AVERY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Tel. Oxford 
6413-M 


H. N. LOCKWOOD’S 


WATCH REPAIRERS, CLOCK MAKERS 
JEWELRY REPAIRERS AND DESIGNERS 


are the best and most reasonable. 


Call or send. Estimates free. 


61 Bromfield Street 
Boston, Mass. 


REG U S.PAT. OFF. 


CHOCOLATES 


BEATRICE HOWELLS 


Ladies’ Hatters 
120 TREMONT STREET 


TAILORED HATS 
DRESS HATS 
BLOUSES 


Special attention given to remodelling of furs. 
PHILLIPS BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ROOM 403-4 
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MLLE. CLAFF 


Corsetiere 


Custom corsets cut to your individual measure- 
ments and semi-ready fitted while you wait, at 
moderate prices—all made in my own work- 
rooms. 


Brassieres, lingerie and negligees at very reason- 
able prices. 
420 Boylston Street, 


(BERKELEY BUILDING) BOSTON, MASS. 


290 Westminster St. 14 East 48th St. 
Providence, R. I. New York City 


GENEVIEVE K. FOLEY 


344 Boylston St., Room 32 
opposite Arlington Street Church 


Successor and only pupil of the late Abrey q 
Kamoo. 


We carry a full line of all her toilet articles. 


Hair Culture 


Office hours 10.30—6, except Mondays, 2-6. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


B. HURWITCH 


308 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Women’s Custom Tailored Clothes 
SEASON 1914 AND 1915 
NEW MODELS 


SUITS FOR STREET, SCHOOL AND SPORT 
WEAR — $35.00 UP 


Nativity Series.... 


Conception from Lew Wallace’s “‘Ben Hur.” i 
Real Christmas folders, cover white, stamped in 
gold, illustrations and text steel engraved. 7 

The set of four, postpaid, $1.00. Christmas 7 
catalogue on application. 4 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES AND HIGH-GRADE FINISHING 


(Miss) SOLATIA M. TAYLOR 
56 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cc. A. L. LANGTON, Prescription Optician 


Is THE NEW WAY 


419 BOYLSTON STREET 


| 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Tea Room 


160 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON 


Luncheon 11 to 3 
Afternoon Tea 3.30 to 6 


DR. ANN FAIRCHILD 
OSTEOPATH 
Registered in Medicine 


420 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Phone B. B. 3959 


MISS A. T. ANDERSON 
GOWNS ... 


BOSTON 


2 PARK SQUARE 


T. W. NORMAN CO. 


PICTURES AND FRAMES 


PRINTING, DEVELOPING, ENLARGING 


GREETING AND PERSONAL CARDS 


55 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 


BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 


directly to insufficient and improper breath-. 


ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital [Torce of Life. 
Every muscle nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Ilealth, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
eenated blood. ‘The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 


mental concentration practically paralyze 


the breathing muscles. This depressing 


condition can be entirely overcome through - 


conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise ”’ in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefcre, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 
ently through deep breathing gymnastics. 


thoroughly understand the act. Ask 4 


‘physica! culture. 


that his teachings are most  profoundi 


Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is rea/ly meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few piysicians 


dozen different physical instructors to defing 
deep breathing, and you will receiv«: a doze 
different answers. One tells you :t mean 
the full expansion of the chest, anothe 
tells you it means abdominal breat jing, the 
third declares it means diaph:agmatic 
breathing, and so on. | 
Recently there has been broug!it to m 
notice a brochure on this importan! subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge « for 
first time really treats the subject ii a thor 
oughly scientific and practical manner. 
refer to the booklet entitled ‘* Dee} Breat 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, k.S. | 
this treatise, the author describes prope 
breathing, so that even the most uninforme 
layman can get a correct idea of th 
act. The booklet contains a mass ¢ 
common sense teachings on the _ subjec 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose th 
weaknesses in our modern systems ¢ 


I believe this booklet gives us the re 
key to constitutional strength. It show 
us plainly the danger of excessive cxercist 
that is, the danger of developing the extern 
body at the expense of the internal body 
The author’s arguments are so logical it! 
self-evident that his theories must be base 
upon vast experience. Personally, I knot 


scientific and thoroughly practical, for 
have had occasion to see them tested witl 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in Col 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckman 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 400 
St., New York. The simple exercises ht 
describes therein are in themselves wel 
worth ten times the small price demande 
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Special Offer 


During the Summer 
months, May lst, to Sep- 
tember Ist, we will send 


Subscriptions 


to the 
New England Magazine 


Six months for FIFTY CENTS 


New England Magazine Co. 
_ 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


In writing advertisers please mention NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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Private Patients 


An Osteopathic Physician will take a few 
me. This is a 


DR. L. LYNN CUTLER, Berlin, N. H. 


WRITE STORIES FOR 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Profession for Men 
omen — One Man Makes 
$3500 in Six Months 


Owing to the large number of new 
theaters which are being 
opened throughout the country, there 
is offered to the men and women of to- 
day, a new profession, namely, that of 
writing a picture plays. Producers 
are paying from $25 to $150 for each 
scenario accepted, upon which they can 
build a photo play. 


$3500 in Six Months 


As it only requires a few hours’ time 
to construct a complete play you can 
readily see the immense possibilities in 
this work. One man, who gave the idea 
a tryout, writes that he earned $3500 in 
six months. It is possible for an intelli- 
gent person to meet with equal success. 

One feature of the business, which 
should appeal to every one, is that the 
work may be done at home in spare 
time. No literary ability is required, 
and women have as great an opportunity 
as men. Ideas for plots are constantly 
turning up, and may be put in scenario 
form and sold for a good price. 


Particulars Sent FREE 


New, S 
and 


Complete particulars of this most in- 
teresting and profitable profession may 
be had FREE OF CHARGE by setiding 


@ post card to 


Photo-Play Association 
BOX 158 WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Moving Picture Electric 


Light Plants 


A portable or a stationary di 
nected plant which saves you g 
on your current bills. The veryo 
for a tent or road for oe 
projection and illu Plants ) 


capacities of 75 to 650 ec 

lamps at prices from# 
for ce 
ou E usesk 


sene suppl: 
rent at a cost of 


#618 


Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS FOR 
BEGINNERS AND OTHERS 


1 — The address of 3 firms who will print your circulars 
(your own copy) free 
2 — Address of firm who will print your letterheads 
Be! oe nd you can get envelopes (your return ca 
Pid — Address of 50 firms who want commission circulasg# 


§— Ten firms who furnish you free imprint circulara 
(Your name printed on them.) 

6—A big combination of several hundred pa and 
magazines in which you can insert your ad at very Cost. : 

of the “Monthly Mail’’ for the 

mail order magazine and mailing di . 

500 reliable circular mailers with whom you , 
you secure business. 


8 — ist 
can exchange and who will hel Pp 


9 — Copies of “The Mechanical Digest,” the “ Booster" ™ 
magazine, “ Advertisi World,” “Mail Order Journal,"9 
ts’ Circular i i “Male 


agazine Ma Dige | 
“Mail Order Herald” and several 
er papers. These alone $3. ; 


blishi a magazine of own 
— Ne 


hich par of less than $10 
w y you not n to | 
3 — Three hundred names people who sent us 25¢+4 
“1d — Copies of hundreds of circulars and small papers § 
Book,” “How you Can Make $50 or Bettarl 

Per Week.” Price $1. 


mation for caly 25 


MELVIN C. CHURCHILL 


Houston, Tezas 


In writing advertisers please mention NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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alog No. 210 | 
UPPLY CO., 
| 
opportunity invalids and nag 
invalids requiring special treatment or, for 
nervous patients who need a change. For 
further information address / U 
/ Jave, Japan, 
/World 
/ LIPS / 
| PS 
/ / Mew York 
/ 
Order 
Ph you can s 
17 — How you can have your ad inserted in publications” 
at less than publisher’s price. 
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HOTEL PONEMAH 


Tune 15 MILFORD SPRINGS Oct. I 


One of the best equipped Summer 
Hotels in southern New Hampshire 


Rooms singly or en suite with 
baths and running water. 


Fine cuisine. Table supplied from 
our own farm and dairy. 


For particulars address:— A. M. PHILBRICK & SON, PONEMAH, N. H. 


Gommonwealth Hotel 
Incorporated 
Opposite State House BUSTON, MASS. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 perday 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 perday and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 pe- day and up. 
' Dining Room and Cafe first-class. European Plan. . 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

Stone floors, nothing wovd but the doors. 
Equipped with own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 

STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager 


Reasons Why You Should 


Investigate the S A N D OW 


Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 


e 


weight—great power— 


80 
Motor Car S 


275 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


i 
¥ 
4 
4 
It rans on kerosene (coal oil), gasoline, alcohol 
OF Cstillate without change of equipment— 
starte without Senne: runs in either direc. 
tion--throttle fovern —hopper cooled—speed 
controlled while running—n 
—no 
starts easily a egrees ow zero—com.- 
| i Mo plete, ready to run—children operate them—6. 
year ironclad guarantee—15-day money- 
ay DOCK trial. Sizes 2 to 20 horsepower. 
Send a postal today for free 
which shows how Sandow will be use 
4 to you. Our special advertising BFODO- 
sition saves you one-half cost first 


